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‘The Botany of the Egyptian Tombs. 


The solidarity of the science has received general recognition on the part 
of all thoughtful students and original investigators. Archzology looks in 
all directions and has relations with all other sciences, and its position in 
the sisterhood of sciences is most important and influential. The science 
of botany is delightful and fascinating, and seldom fails to awaken in the 
student the liveliest enthusiasm. During these years of great intellectual 
activity botany has’ received its! full share of attention. The discovery of 
new species, by the more critical study of known forms and the more 
thorough exploration of fields already traversed and the invasion of new 
territory, the revelations of the microscope, the spectroscope and the lab- 
oratory, and the painstaking and accurate work of students who have given 
themselves to special investigations—these are some of the rewards of 
recent scholarship. 

To the several departments of this science which have long been recog- 
nized we must now add a new department, which may be called, perhaps, 
by no better name than ‘prehistoric botany.” An important branch of 
this study is the botany of the tombs. It has to do with the fruits, seeds, 
leaves, and other parts of plants which have been preserved in the mounds 
and ruins of dead cities and the cemeteries of ancient peoples. The lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland have furnished material for interesting studies, 
and other lands have made their contributions, but Egypt has been found 
to be the most fruitful field. Several eminent naturalists have had their 
attention drawn to this subject, and have published learned papers as the 
first fruits of what may yet become a considerable literature. 

The collections made by Mr. Petrie at Hawara and Kahun are the most 
valuable which have been made up to the present time, and their study has 
greatly enlarged the known flora of the tombs. They consist of funeral 
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wreaths, and the leaves, fruits and seeds of funeral repasts, and of offerings 
to the dead. It might be supposed that after a sepulture of thousands of 
years nothing would remain; but the dry sand of Egypt has protected 
the tenderest plants in this most ancient herbarium. Percy E. New- 
berry has subjected the collection to the most careful study, and says: 
‘Although the remains were found merely covered with dust and sand, they 
have been preserved with scarcely any change, and therefore permit of the 
closest examination and comparison with their existing representatives. 
Many of the most delicate flowers, indeed, have been preserved without 
sustaining the slightest damage. The roses, for instance, had evidently 
been picked in an unopened condition, so as to prevent the petals from 
falling. In drying in the coffin the petals had shriveled and shrunk 
up into a ball, and when moistened in warm water and opened, the 
andreeciom appears before the eye in a wonderful state of preservation. 
Not a stamen, not an anther is wanting; one might almost ‘say that not a 
pollen grain is missing. When taken from out of the sand and dust of the 
cemetery the vegetable remains were very dry and brittle, and in that state 
it was quite impossible to examine them.” Upon being soaked, however, 
in water of suitable temperature, they recovered their flexibility and could 
be examined with ease. In this manner it was possible to prepare a series 
of specimens of the collection made at Hawara which, although gathered 
two thousand years previously, ‘‘are as sa.isfactory for the purposes of 
science as any collection of the present day.” The same may be said of the 
plant remains of Kahun of the twelfth dynasty, though they are neither so 
abundant nor so perfect. 

Many of the forms of vegetable life represented in these collections still 
grow in the fields and gardens of Egypt. Other species of the ancient flora 
have perished. Among the latter may be prominently mentioned the 
papyrus, which furnished the first writing material and bequeathed its 
name to the English and other modern languages. 

Many species were not indigenous in Egypt, but have been introduced 
for economic purposes, or for their aromatic virtues, or the beauty of their 
‘flowers. The bean, the pea, the lentil, the chickpea, the vine, the currant, 
the flax, the Egyptian clover, the peach, the pomegranate, the henna, the 
walnut, and the castor-oil plant were not native, but seem rather to have been 
naturalized. Wheat, oats and barley have been taken from the tombs. The 


grains of wheat and barley are as large as the average grains grown in 
the same country at the present day. The oat grains are, however, smaller, 
and it is not certain that oats were domesticated and cultivated. The grains 
of barley found at Kahun (the only cereal found in this old city) are smaller 
than those at present grown in Egypt. The weeds of ancient Egypt, as 
determined from the tombs, are the same as those which infest the fields 


and worry the tillers of the soil at the present day. 
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Several fruits have already been mentioned. Others are the almond, the 
fig, the mulberry, the carob, the cherry, the olive, the melon and the water- 
melon. Among vegetables we may mention the coriander, the cucumber, 
the radish, the onion, and the cabbage. We cannot but wonder at that per- 


fection of science which enables the botanist to determine a species from a 
single seed, a fragment of a leaf, or a bit of wood. 

The artist assists in these studies by representing vegetable forms in 
paintings and hieroglyphs. More than fifty species of plants are pictured 
on the walls of the plant chamber of Thothmes III at Karnak, and not a few 
are so exquisitely carved as to point unmistakably to the genus, and in some 
cases to the species. 

Many textile fabrics have been discovered in the tombs, and their woody 
fibre has been microscopically examined with painstaking minuteness. The 
woods employed for building, the manufacture of coffins and other purposes, 
afford additional information. The plant remains of Hawara illustrate the 
passage of Strabo (xvii, 1: 35) which speaks of the extreme fertility of the 
Fayoum. Speaking of the Arsindite Nome, he says: ‘It is the only nome 
planted with large, full-grown olive trees, which bear fine fruit. If the 
produce were carefully collected, good oil might be obtained; but this care 
is neglected, and although a large quantity of oil is obtained, yet it has a 
disagreeable smell. The rest of Egypt is without the olive tree, except the 
gardens near Alexandria, which are planted with olive trees, but do not 
furnish any oil. It produces wine in abundance, corn, pulse, and a great 
variety of other grains.” 

With the whole funereal list before us —there are, probably, more than a 
hundred species—we are struck by the fact that so many are exotics. 
Probably such plants were more extensively employed on funereal occasions, 
and more highly prized for home decorations. The less noble plants would 
not be so likely to find a place inthis old herbarium. 

The botany of the tombs has something to say concerning the commer- 
cial relations of Egypt. The cork soles would suggest commercial relations 
with Spain, where the auvreus suber is native. The cedar panels of the cele- 
brated portraits of Hawara were made of wood which may have been 
imported from the Lebanon. The pine for coffins had also been imported ; 
but the more usual sycamore is a native wood. Plants had been introduced 
from Western Europe, Greece, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Persia, Ceylon, 
and Central Africa. This will suggest the wide commercial relations of 
Egypt at an early date: it may also illustrate the facility with which nature 
distributes over the face of the earth her many forms of vegetable life. 

These investigations throw a welcome light on the question of the evolu- 
tion of species, or the changes which plants are supposed to undergo in the 
course of centuries. After the most careful microscopic examination of 
these collections conducted with deliberation and patience, the following 
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conclusion was reached: ‘If all the ancient plant remains which have been 
discovered in the tombs of the ancient Egyptians are taken into consideration, 
the flora of ancient Egypt announces to us like that of the lake-dwellings, 
that all the plants which came in contact with man became changed up toa 
certain point, and thus man participates in the great transformations of 
nature; while the wild plants which surround us at the present day still 
grow in the same forms as they did two or three thousand years ago, and do 
not exhibit the smallest change.” ‘The hypothesis of evolution, so attractive 
to many minds, may find abundant justification elsewhere, but it certainly 
has received small encouragement from any department of Egyptian Arche- 
ology. 

The study of the funeral garlands of the tombs is full of interest. The 
language of the affections was the same in Egypt four thousand years ago as 
it is in our own country to-day. Many of the ‘‘ garland plants ” are exotics, 
and were valued for their beautiful flowers and sweet odors. The following 
seem to have been the most highly prized: the rose, the myrtle, the sweet 
marjoram, the bay laurel, the jasmine, the heliotrope, the iris, the ivy, the 
narcissus, the mignonette, the Egyptian white water-lily, the common field 
poppy, the lime, the immortelle, the convolvulus, the chrysanthemum, the 
lychnis, the mathiola, the celosia, and several others. The beauty and 
fragrance of flowers were thought to be dear to those who inhabited the 
tombs, and there awaited the full fruition of immortality. It is not difficult 
to trace the custom of adorning the bodies of the precious dead with sweet 
flowers, and scattering these smiles of God upon their tombs, through all the 
customs of the past, even down to the present time. Flowers speak a universal 
language. If they soon wither, they are appropriate emblems of that brief 
life which is the portion of man in this world; if the leaves remain ever green 
they speak of the changeless life of the world to come; while their beauty is 
prophetic of that surpassing glory which awaits the redeemed when they 
shall burst forth in all their fragrance and beauty, and put on their unspeak- 
able grandeur in the city of God. 

J. N. FRADENBURGH. 





Mummied Animals. 


Not only did the ancient Egyptians embalm the bodies of the human dead, 
they performed a like operation upon the remains of the sacred animals, though 
in general less expense and trouble were taken over them, animals being 
chiefly prepared by soaking in natron. The list of sacred animals is a long 
one, though the very ones that were most highly esteemed in some places 
were most abhorred in others. The list includes dogs, cats, monkeys, lions, 
wolves, jackals, foxes, hyenas, bears, ichneumons, shrew mice, bulls, deer, 
goats, sheep, hippopotami, vultures, eagles, falcons, hawks, owls, ibis, 
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geese, swallows, crocodiles, toads, lizards, serpents, fish of various kinds, 
rats, mice, beetles and even insects and flies. As a rule, with the large 
animals, the head only was mummied, the body being represented by pieces 
of wood. The birds are squeezed together and lose their shape, except the 
ibis, which, according to Belzoni, is formed like a fowl ready to be cooked. 
The ibis and the hawk appear to have had the most care bestowed upon 
them, for resin and asphalt are frequently found within their envelopes. 
Birds in general, having been wrapped in their bandages, were then placed 
in an earthen urn and deposited in the tomb. No mummies of animals are 
to be met with in the tombs of the higher class persons; most of them had 
their own proper sepulchers consecrated and appropriated to their species 
only, but they were occasionally found mixed. 

The catacomb of birds is distinct from the catacomb of human mummies. 
One bird only is enclosed in each earthen pot, and an infinite number of pots 
were found in good order, whole and sealed; the hot nature of the materials 
with which they had been embalmed had, however, dried up the greater 
number to powder. Upon the possession of Egypt by the French, upward 
of five hundred mummies of the ibis alone were discovered in the catacomb 
of birds. Certain animals were maintained at the public expense in sacred 
parks, and persons were appointed to nourish them with the greatest care. 
Bread, milk, honey, meat, birds, fish, etc., were all supplied, according to 
the nature of the animals. No expense was spared: the keepers bore 
upon their persons the resemblance of the species to which their care was 
devoted, and people paid marks of respect to them as they passed along. 
The greatest sorrow was manifested at the death of any of them; they were 
embalmed and interred with great pomp and splendor. So great was the 
veneration in which these animals were held, that though when a famine 
afflicted Egypt the people were driven to eat human flesh, yet the sacred 
beasts, birds, reptiles or fishes were always respected; they would rather 
eat their own species than lay sacrilegious hands upon what might be gods 
in disguise. Animals of the lowest character, even noxious insects, were 
fostered in their temples, nourished by their priests, embalmed after death, 
entombed with pomp and received all kinds of honors. Those who, either 
by accident or design, occasioned the death of any of these animals, paid the 
forfeit of their lives as the penalty of the offense. Diodorus Siculus says: 
“*He who has voluntarily killed a consecrated animal is punished with 
death; but if any one has even involuntarily killed a cat or an ibis, it is im- 
possible for him to escape capital punishment; the mob drags him to it, 
treating him: with every cruelty and sometimes without waiting for judgment 
to be passed.” 

If a cat died, the owner of the house shaved off his eyebrows; but if a 
dog died, he shaved his whole head, which would appear to denote that 
dogs were held in greater veneration than cats. In either case the greatest 
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grief was shown, the people beating themselves on the breast and uttering 
doleful cries. The animal was then delivered to the embalmer to be prepared 
and deposited in the proper tomb. The cat was principally worshiped at 
Bubastis. Most of the cats that died in Egypt were embalmed and buried 
there. In the desert valley near to Beni-Hasan is a small temple excavated 
in a rock and dedicated to the goddess Bubastis, surrounded by different 
tombs for sacred cats, some cut in the rock. Before the temple, under the 
sand, there was found a large mound of mummies of cats folded in mats and 
mixed with those of dogs; and further on in the desert plain were two large 
collections of mummies of cats in packets and covered with ten feet of sand. 
One tomb was filled with cats carefully folded in red and white linen, the 
heads covered by masks representing the cat, and made of the same linen. 

There have been more mummies of the ibis found in Egypt than of any 
other bird or animal, but very few in a perfect state. At Memphis there are 
thousands of them in pots of common stone or blue ware, or of hard polished 
stone of a lengthened conical figure; even the eggs of the ibis have been 
found preserved. Hardly ever have mummied animals been discovered in 
the human tombs, and never by any chance were amulets put with animals. 
Crocodiles were embalmed and deposited in catacombs purposely excavated 
for them. The small ones were bandaged entire, but when they attained 
any size only the head was embalmed, the remainder of the animal 
being represented by stalks of palm trees, bandages, etc. In the caves of 
Maabdeh, however, entire mummied crocodiles of the largest size have been 
found perfectly preserved. Generally five or six serpents were enclosed in 
one envelope. In some instances the bandaging was very carefully done, 
and the cloth was of a red color in addition to the usual yellow-stained linen. 
In addition to these, numerous small fishes have been discovered, and yet 
smaller insects, all carefully embalmed and deposited in the several tombs 
prepared to receive them. In many cases the animals were placed in 
mummy pots, in others simply bandaged and laid in the pits, and in only a 
few instances have they been put in cases like the human mummies. These 
latter receptacles are of different kinds and shapes. The first, or cartonnage 
case, is composed of folds of linen cemented together and plastered with 
lime on the inside. They are as firm as a board, and required to be sawed 
through in order to get at the body. The shape corresponds to that of the 
human frame. On the head is represented a face, either male or female, and 
the features are often depicted in gold and colors. Some of these cases are 
very handsome, the colors with which they are decorated having retained 
their freshness and beauty in a most surprising manner. Red, blue, yellow, 
green, white and black are the colors to be found on the cases and on the 
walls of the tombs. 
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Egyptian Modiste’s Bill. 


Egypt has been called ‘*the land of surprises.” Year after year the 
explorers in the Nile land bring to light some new and startling examples of 
art, revealing to us the astonishing character of the early civilization of the 
Egyptians. Egypt has now a rival in the sister civilization of ancient 
Chaldea. Although in art Chaldea is far behind the land of the Nile, 
especially in the art of painting, the restoration of the early civilization and 
the perfect picture which we can form of the life and manners and customs 
of the people are almost as complete as those which we can restore of Egypt 
in the pyramid age. The startling feature of the discoveries resulting from 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has been the numerous details 
of popular life which are accessible to us. The little clay tablets not only 
contain the record of kings and princes, but even of the poorest of the people, 
slaves and beggars. In so great a literary land as Chaldea every transaction, 
no matter how small, was recorded in writing, and thus we have many 
details of transactions which would otherwise have been forever lost. 
Among the documents which have been discovered is a tablet which may 
be well called ‘* the oldest dressmaker’s bill in the world.” It was the 
custom of the Babylonian kings to present to the temples sets of robes for 
the use of the priests and priestesses. This was usually done every year, 
and we have many of these lists in the British Museum. The oldest hitherto 
known has been that of a king, about 1450 B. C. There are several of a 
later period, but the document before us is far older than any yet found. 
The tablet, which is of limestone, was discovered in the ruins of the temple 
in the city of Nipur in Southern Chaldea. This temple was dedicated to 
the ghost god and had a very large priesthood attached to it. From the style 
of writing, which is extremely archaic, and from the curious system of 
numerals employed, the tablet cannot be of later date than 2800 B. C. It 
contains a list of ninety-two vestments which were presented to the temple 
by the king. The name of the king is unfortunately not given. The end 
of the tablet reads: ‘‘In all ninety-two pure vestments, the bill (list) of the 
temple for the priests this year.” Many of the words are unknown to us, as 
they are, no doubt, many of them technical terms employed by the modistes 
of the period. Some of the lines, however, are of particular interest—those 
that can be satisfactorily deciphered. Among the items are ‘* Twelve white 
robes of the temple, eight robes of the house of his lady, ten pure gold 
collars, two wide robes.” One item of especial interest occurs near the end, 
‘Four scented robes.” This reminds us of the passage in Psalm xlv., 
speaking of robes redolent of ‘* myrrh and aloes and cassia.” It was, no 
doubt, the custom in Babylonia to perfume the robes, as it is to this day in 
Persia and India. Another item is also illustrative of Eastern life. ‘* Two 
winders,” probably scarfs used for binding round the waist. This document 
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has likewise an additional value in showing us the great development which 
had taken place in the textile arts in Chaldea even at this early period. The 
decorations on the statues of Gudea (B. C. 2800), the embroidered fringes, 
show that the skill of the weaver and the embroiderer was far advanced, and 
it is a curious feature to notice that nearly all the attempts at decorative work 
in early Chaldea are in patterns which are derived from textile designs. 


The Papyrus Ebers. 


In 1873, Prof. Ebers purchased at Thebes a papyrus sixty-six feet in 
length, written in the hieratic character. It represents one of the six Her- 
metic books on medicine mentioned by S. Clement of Alexandria. These 
six medical books formed part of the forty-two which embodied the whole 
system of Egyptian philosophy. Of these six books, one treats on the 
structure of the body, another on its diseases, a third on medical and surgical 
instruments, a fourth on drugs, a fifth on the eyes, and a sixth on female 
diseases. This division and arrangement, comprehending physiology, 
pathology, pharmaceutics and surgery, indicates an advanced state of the 
sciences. The Ebers Papyrus was written in the age of the X VII Ith dynasty, 
or about two centuries before the Israelitish exodus. It describes in elaborate 
detail the various diseases known at the time, together with the remedies 
that had been discovered for them, and the treatment they ought to receive. 

Towards the end of the book a very interesting account is given of the 

physiological theory of the day as expounded by the priest and physician, 
Nibsekht. The heart is stated to be the source and center of vital action. 
Certain vessels start from it, carrying ‘*‘ vital force’ and blood to the various 
organs of the body. In some respects the theory comes curiously near the 
modern doctrine of the circulation of the blood; the author of it was, at all 
events, on the right track, as it needed but little for him to make the 
discovery which lies at the foundation of the modern practice of medicine. 
* The Papyrus Ebers is proof that in the time of the XVIIIth dynasty, it 
was written, the educated classes of Egypt had left the age of the medicine- 
man and the wise woman far behind them. It is evidence not only of an 
advanced state of culture and knowledge, but also of the antiquity of this 
civilization. It must have taken centuries to have arrived at the conviction 
that diseases could not only be classified, but treated by strictly natural 
means. 

It is curious to observe how like the form of an ancient Egyptian pre- 
scription was to that still in vogue among us. Here is one which has been 
translated by Prof. Ebers: 

‘* To cure indigestion mix ¢ehu herbs with honey, and let the mixture be 
drunk by the patient. To cure dyspepsia take of cummin one-sixty-fourth 
drachm, of goose fat one-eighth drachm, of milk three-fifths litre ; boil, pour 
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out, and eat, For the same take of pomegranate grains one-eighth drachm, 
of sycamore figs one-eighth drachm, of fermented honey one-sixty-fourth 
litre; boil, pour out, and eat. To open the bowels take of milk one-third 
tena, of nekaut powder one-fourth drachm, of honey one-fourth drachm ; 
boil, pour out, and eat for four days. For the same take one measure of 
honey, one measure of carob-bean powder, and one measure of the powder 
of the vitex agnus; make into a pill.” 

Prof. Sayce says that it is probable that the medical school of Babylonia 
had little influence upon Greece. The high repute in which Greek physi- 
cians were held at the Persian Court implies that ** the great king” could not 
trust the practitioners nearer home. On the other hand, Greek medicine 
was largely indebted to Egypt. Whether or not we accept the traditions 
which sent the early philosophers of Greece to school in the valley of the 
Nile, the Papyrus Ebers has made it clear that the fundamental ideas of 
Greek medical service were derived from Egyptian teaching. In later times 
a Greek physician might scoff at the imperfect knowledge of his Egyptian 
brethren, and deride their medical works as ‘‘ nonsense ;” but the works to 
which he referred were not the works of which the Papyrus Ebers is an 
example, but the products of that spirit of mysticism and magic which 
overshrouded the decaying Egypt of the Graeco-Roman age. The specialism 
of Egyptian medical practice aroused the admiration of Herodotus; it was, 
at any rate, a sign that the empirical study of disease in Egypt had been 
minute and conscientious. 





Benjamin of Tudela. 


Under the heading, ‘* Where was the Land of Goshen,” in the January 
BisiiA, emphasis is laid by the theorist upon “the opinion of the Jews of 
the twelfth century, as recorded by R. Benjamin.” It does not at all appear 
how great or little was this ‘‘ opinion ” among the Jews, but his ‘ Itinerary” 
is now regarded as containing many errors of fact, and as being quite desti- 
tute of that which is the essence of all historical and geographical research— 
critical inquiry, involving, of course, acquaintance with the original sources 
of information. He appears to have been credulous rather than critical; and 
his work, if containing information that is interesting to the student and 
reader of 1894, is regarded generally in the light of a literary curiosity. 

But the point I wish to make is that Ashe’s standard edition of Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudela, published in London (2 volumes) in 1841, accepts as 
fully understood that Benjamin never travelled in Egypt, but wrote on hear- 
say (Vol. II., p. 12). It is probably accurately stated by Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia that ‘* many of his descriptions of places seem (however) to have 
been derived from other sources than personal travel and observation.” 

As an instance of how an ancient writer’s words or meaning may be mis- 
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applied, I add that the same theorist some years ago, in arguing that Tanis, 
or the Zoan of the Bible, was near or at old Cairo (rather than where the 
site is), cited this same Benjamin as proof, whereas Benjamin simply alludes 
to a fortress called ‘‘Zoan” at or near old Cairo. As a suburb of old Cairo 
was called Babylon of old, one might as well argue that this ‘‘Babylon” was 


the great Babylon of history and romance. 
WiuiaM C. WINsLow. 


Has the Troy of Homer Been Discovered P 


The world of letters is deeply moved. No less an authority than Dr. 
Dorpfeld, the great savant, the secretary of the German Archeological 
Institute here in Athens, a man whose opinion is final in matters topog- 
raphical, believes, and gives excellent grounds for his belief, that the Troy 
of Homer is at last fully identified. 

Everybody who knows of the profound scholarship and numerous con- 
tributions of Dr. Dorpfeld to archeology and topography will be interested 
to know that he continued last May and June the explorations at Issarlik, 
suspended since Dr. Schliemann’s death in 1890. Mrs. Schliemann, 
regarding it as a sacred duty, supplied the means for further excavations on 
this historic field. The results have proved of the highest interest and 
importance. 

It will be remembered that in 1890 seven layers had been described by Dr. 
Schliemann in his great works entitled ‘* Troja” and *‘ Ilios.” The brooches, 
axes, hammers, diadems, lyres, flutes, vases, jugs, etc., figured in his works, 
reached many thousands. In the second layer from the underlying rock 
Dr. Schliemann located Homer’s Troy. He was led to this view in part by 
the fact that in that layer alone was to be found an acropolis at all worthy to 
be identified with that of the Troy so illustrious in Homeric days. He was 
not indifferent to the evidence of the sixth stratum, but, while assigning it a 
very high antiquity from the shape of the vases, nevertheless thought the 
lower stratum to contain the remains of the original Troy. 

Dr. Dorpfeld has discovered that the Romans in erecting the great temple 
of Ilian Athene leveled the acropolis extensively for a site, thus destroying, 
of course, all traces of buildings existing before their time. The comparison 
of the pottery and other finds of this so called Lydian layer with the finds of 
Mykenz and Tiryns makes it evident that the finds are really Mykenian, ¢. ¢., 
of the period of Agamemnon and Hector. In this layer there have been 
found the remains of seven great structures of the Mykenian style. This 
city was surrounded by the exceedingly strong walls which have been un- 
covered in several places. A massive gate and a great moat furnishes 
evidence of the size of the city.x—Prof. Richard Parsons, in the Independent. 
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The Midnight Nile. 


O Nile, life-giver of this Ancient Land! 
Thou darkly rolling, silent stream! 

Beneath these kindly watching stars, 
Tell me thy dream, thy dream! 


Tell me whose sceptre Thebes and Memphis ruled, 
When wall and obelisk and temple rose; 
Who were thy Titan builders bold, 
And who thy fierce, destroying foes? 
O River, far-off rolling stream, 
Whisper thy dream, thy dream! 


Thy moonlit waters hurry to the sea; 
I hear the murmur of their rythmic flow; 
I see thy gliding shadowy form; 
I wait thy breath to feel, thy voice to know. 
Thou art so living, River, Stream! 
Oh breathe, and tell thy dream. 


The far-off desert in the midnight sleeps; 
The tawny rocks in deeper shadows lie; 
The fields, their bearded heads have bowed; 
The drowsy palms stand still against the sky. 
O River, River, living stream! 
Trust me, thy dream, thy dream. 


In Karnak’s columned hall by moonlight still, 
I stood and sought where silence reigned alone. 
O’er broken shaft and ruined wall 
The hooting owl,—the only other answer,—stone. 
O River, River, templed stream! 
Tell me thy dream, thy dream. 


* * * * * * * * 


“When Egypt’s shadow from her valley lifts; 
“When Egypt’s children from their bondage rise; 
“When man, once more, God’s temple is, 
“ And God is worshipped ’neath these fairest skies— 
“Come, stranger, to my gladdened stream 
“And I will sing my dream, my dream.” 
On the Nile. —KITTREDGE WHEELER. 





Prof. Mahaffy, who has been ordered to take rest and change in the South, 
has joined Prof. Sayce at Cairo, and will proceed to Nubia, where they 
expect to find unpublished Greek inscriptions and other materials for 
Ptolemaic history. 
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The Palestine Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 

A friend has lately written to inquire as to the value of the Journal of the 
German Palestine Society to the Biblical student. A general answer may 
be given. The German is much younger than the English society and has 
done no such work as is represented by the Ordinance Survey. I do not 
know that it has ever excavated or sought for permission to do so. It seems 
to be composed of strong men connected with German universities, who are 
philologists. The articles in the copies of the Zeitschrift before me are 
almost exclusively philological. There is, for example, an essay on Old 
Testament names which is given one half of a recent issue. Then the good 
Schumacher of Haifer tells of a journey through the Hawran, especially 
dealing with Arabic inscriptions, and the subject is continued by another. 
Then comes a bibliology of works on Palestine, exceedingly thorough. In 
another issue Herr Schumacher continues, and there is a description of in- 
scriptions near Héws in Syria, and there is an analysis of Windecke’s 
description of Jerusalem in the fifteenth century, and an account of the 
Jewish colonies in Palestine is then given, followed by a paper on some 
graves in Jerusalem by Herr Schick. The pamphlets are very neatly made, 
and pleasantly remind one of Badeker’s guide books, as well they may, for 
he is the publishing agent. I think that to Semitic students these issues will 
be of great value; but on the topic of exploration the Quarterly Statements 
of the Fund have much the most to say, explorations being carried on directly 
and reported upon immediately while special volumes are in preparation. 
There is, therefore, no rivalry between these organizations, because they 
have selected separate fields. If our Fund does the field work, its German 
associate has room to make those profound linguistic studies for which the 
German mind is especially fitted. 


A word must be said as to the delay in carrying out the plan of reproduc- 
ing in this country the raised map which was so much admired at Chicago, 
and about which so many would-be purchasers have inquired. It was to be 
expected that some time would be required to send back and forth the necessary 
papers made subject to the approval of the home office; but that is a small 
affair compared with the delay occasioned by the singular acts of the Ex- 
position authorities in connection with the removal of exhibits. The making 
of the map was a hard task, but the clearing of it from Chicago in not a 
light one. It is of a piece with this that the precise terms on which the 
medal was awarded cannot be ascertained by honorable means for months 
afterwards, as if the closing of the Exposition had left every one in a state of 
almost hopeless weariness. A friend says that delays are due to the dread 
of being out of work when these exhibits are gone. For this reason I cannot 
give notice of some remains of our exhibit not yet disposed of till all is in hand. 
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In his address before the Parliament of Religions, on the ‘* History and 
Prospect of Exploration in Bible Lands,” the Rev. Dr. Geo. F. Post, of 
Beirut, Syria, said with truth: 

The work is only begun. It is fair to hope that the most essential of the disputed points at 
Jerusalem can be settled if suitable excavations are made by capable men. Many well-known 
sites will be far better known when the testimony concealed under heaps of rubbish is brought 
to light. There are ¢e/s never yet opened, which may contain records as important as the 
Moabite Stone. It is not too much to hope that we-will yet unearth libraries, the important 
revelations of which are hinted to us by the Larchish Tablet discovered by Mr. Bliss. It is 
noteworthy that every such discovery strengthens conviction as to the accuracy of the Bible 


story. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of the work already accomplished in fortifying 
our faith in the Bible. 


Although the much desired firman, alluded to in previous communications, 
cannot yet be announced as granted, I note in the letters lately received a 
growing intexest in our work, and this*is very encouraging. For instance, 
one writes: 


I am very glad to renew my subscription, for I am deeply interested in the work. How 
wonderfully interesting was the translation of the Tell Amarna Tablets by Major Conder. I 
enclose my annual subscription with my best wishes. 


Requests for renewals, lately sent out, are receiving prompt replies, and 
this makes my work more easy. As in Nehemiah’s time all must work, and 
the end will surely justify our little sacrifices. 


The following subscriptions, acknowledged with gratitude, show a good 
beginning for the year: 


E. W. Clark 
Dr. J. H. Morison 


Scranton Library 
Rev. A. S. Dobbs, D.D 
Mrs. S. B. Cone 
J. A. Thompson 
Miss F. E. Harding... Rev. J. Zimmerman,....... 
Mrs. A. L. Hopkins C. F. Carrier 
Rev. J. Morrow, D.D . Rev. J. A. Johnston........ 
Miss R. S. Lowery ° Rev. A. A. Williams 
W. A. Stewart ‘ Rev. F. P. Miller 
Prof. J. Strong, D.D ‘ Rev. S. S. Seward 
Mrs. C. E. VanCortlandt... ‘ Rev. J. Humberger 
W. H. Baldwin ° The Secretary 
Miss M. A. Sharpe......... SU WORE, cccccese ces 


Dilee B, BE. DORA. ccc cccscce 
D. Holmes, Esq 

Miss L. H. Barrow 

Mrs. H. Farnam 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mrs. Frank Wood,......... 
Mrs. E. H. Pearson. 
Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D.D.... 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
U. S. Secretary. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund and 


its Archaeological Survey Fund. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 

During the year 1893 death has visited 23 subscribers to the general Fund, 
while 19 have resigned, and 135 appear to have made no sign. The 177 
names represented $1,579, which means, as stated long ago to BiBLIAns, 
that our list must be yearly added to in order to maintain its vigor and keep 
the spade and decipherer, én stfu, busy. Of the ten fifty-dollar subscribers to 
the work of Naville, at the temple of Queen Hatasu,* three have now come 
forward—where are the remaining seven? 

The following subscriptions since Dec. 20th are gratefully acknowledged : 
R. R. Bowker Hon. J. N. Harris.......... $5.00 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D. 5.00 
George Douglas Miller , Right Rev. M. A. DeWolfe 
Prin. C. C. Bragdon ‘ Howe, D.D 
Charles F. Gunther d Charles W. Sloane 
Edward L. Wilson, Ph. D... 
Mrs. Herrick Johnson d F. D. GrAFFLIN 
Rev. E. T. Williams ‘ Mrs. Henry PICKERING.... 
Mrs. Henrietta W. Bidwell.. Mrs. WILLIAM THAW ...... 
John W. Hunter . Mrs. M. A. C. Livermore ... 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe ° W. D. F. Manice 
Jeremiah Zimmerman, D.D.. 5.00 
Prof. Theodore M. Barber... 5.00 Miss Emily Hinds Thomas .. 
Miss MARGARET HAMILTON 25.00 Rev. Peter Tinsley, D.D.... 
Mrs. H. P. Baldwin Mrs. George H. Quincy 
Mrs. T. G. Richardson ‘ Miss Elizabeth E. Dana..... 
Mrs. Jennie T. Powers : Prof. Theodore F. Wright... 
Henry Puipps, JR......... 25.00 Rev. John Wright, D.D 
Mrs. J. F. Painter . Alexander H. Rice, LL.D.. 
Mrs. Mary S. Bradford : Mrs. A. L. ANDREWS 
Mrs. James Greenleaf F Daniel Holmes / 
Mrs. Hugh McMillan . Ropert H. Lamporn, Pu.D 25.00 
Frederick S. Douglass ‘ Miss Emma C. Grafflin 
A. Dempster . Mrs. Greely S. Curtis 
Hon. Joseph Burnett . Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D.... 
George B. McBean 5: Hon. William W. Greenough 10.00 
Rev. John L. Ewell : Mrs. Theodore S. Rumney.. 
E. W. Barnes ; Mrs. Charles B. Potter 
Rev. Joseph Carey, D.D.... 5. Rey. Robert Torrance, D.D.. 
Robert Stead 5: Miss R. H. Barrow 
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From December 2oth to date I have received, very thankfully, these sub- 
scriptions to the Archeological Fund: 
Miss Leila R. Martin ‘ Miss J. R. Buttles.... 
Mrs. Theodore M. Barber... 5.00 Daniel Holmes 
Miss Margaret V. Hamilton.. 5.00 
Mrs. John Wright ‘ Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D.. 
Frederick S. Douglass Armand De Potter, Ph.D.... 
Mrs. Charles Welch Howard 5.00 D. S. Chatfield 
F. D. Grafflin John Johnston 
Howard H. Knapp , Mrs. Ada T. Brewster ‘ 
Hon. Chas. H. S. Davis, M.D 5.00 Rev. Robert Torrance, D.D. 5.00 
Miss Emily Hinds , Miss R. H. Barrow 
Mrs. A. L. ANDREWS 


* GENERAL C. W. DARLING, of the Oneida Historical Society, Utica, writes to me: “It 
has been truly said that you have been left too much alone in bearing the burden of discoveries 


in Egypt.” He offers to be one of ten to subscribe $50 toward the important work undertaken 
by Dr. Naville at Thebes. 


Dr. Naville is now at Thebes, and the future volume on the temple of 


Hatasu will be particularly valuable to all who attended the lectures of Miss 
Edwards. 


Ws. C. WInsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, January 20, 1894. 


Archeological Notes. 

Ff The Mashonaland ruins in South Africa still attract a good deal of atten- 
tion. Investigation shows that the buildings were erected by a highly 
intelligent and educated race, and in all probability they came from the great 
cradle of the Semitic race in Arabia. The builders of these mysterious 
structures were well versed in geometry, and studied carefully the heavens. 
Beyond this, nothing, of course, can be really proved until an enormous 
amount of careful study has been devoted to the subject. Mr. M. St. Chad 
Boscawen, the well-known Oriental scholar, writes: 

A curious parallel and possible explanation to the birds found in Mashon- 
aland over the works of Zimbabwe seems to me to be afforded by the study 
of the mines and quarries of the ancient Egyptians. During my explorations 
in Egypt this winter I visited a large number of quarries and was much 
struck by noticing that in those of an early period the hawk nearly always 
occurs as a guardian emblem. Of this we have several examples, which 
prove that the hawk was the emblem of the goddess Hathor, to whom all 
mines were sacred. This association of mines with Hathor especially ex- 
plains the birds, as, according to Sinaitic inscriptions, she was in this region 
particularly worshipped. Here were temples to her, where she was wor- 
shipped as ‘*the sublime Hathor, queen of heaven and earth and the dark 
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depths below ;” and here she was also associated with the sparrow hawk of 
Sopt, ‘‘the lord of the East.” This association with Sinai, and also with 
Arabia and Punt, which is attached to the goddess Hathor, and her con- 
nection with the mines in Egypt, seems to me to be the most important in 
connection with the emblem of the hawk in the mines at Zimbabwe. 

With all these facts before us, there seems little doubt that the association 
between the hawks and the mines and miners is a very ancient one,.and may 
be attributed to either ancient Egyptians, or rather, I think, to very ancient 
Arabian times; for, as we know from the inscriptions of Senefru, the builder 
of the pyramid of Medum, the mines of Sinai were worked by ‘ foreigners,” 
who may have been Chaldeans or Ancient Arabians. 

Another point which seems to me to throw some additional light upon 
this subject and again imply a possible Arabian connection, is the remarka- 
ble ingot mould discovered at Zimbabwe. The shape is exactly that of the 
curious objects, possibly ingots of the same kind which are represented as 
being brought by the Amu in the tomb of Khemmhotep at Beni Hasan, an 
event which took place in the ninth year of the reign of King Usertesen II. 
of the twelfth dynasty. The shape is very interesting, as it has evidently 
been chosen for the purpose of being tied on to donkeys or carried by slaves. 
The curious phalli found at Zimbabwe may also resemble the same emblems 
found in large numbers near the Speos Artemidos, the shrine of Pasht, near 
to Beni Hasan, and may have been associated with the goddess Hathor. 
There are many other features which seem to me to bear out a distinctly 
Arabo-Egyptian theory as to the working of this ancient gold field, and 
future study will no doubt bring these in greater prominence. 

Herr Brugsch gives us some very interesting details concerning the wor- 
ship of Sopt at Saft el Henneh in the Proceedings of Biblical Archeology. 
Sopt, he tells us, was the feudal god of the Arabian nome, the nome of Sopt. 
At Saft el Henneh this god is described upon the monuments’as ‘‘ Sopt, the 
Spirit of the East, the hawk, the Horus of the East” (Naville’s ‘‘Goshen,” 
p- 10), and as also connected with Tum, the rising and setting sun (p. 13). 
M. Naville believes that this bird represents not the rising sun but one of the 
planets, Venus, the morning star; that is to say, that Sopt was the herald of 
the sun, not the sun itself. Herr Brugsch, however, believes that it was 
really the god of the zodiacal light, the previous and the after glow. If M. 
Naville’s theory is correct, we have at once a strong connection between 
Almagqah, the Venus. star of the Sabeans, and the goddess worshipped at 
Marib, and probably at Zimbabwe, and the hawk of Sopt, the feudal god of 
the Arabian nome, which was closely connected with the worship of Hathor, 
‘*the queen of heaven and earth.” 

Last year Sir John Willoughby conducted further excavations at Zim- 
babwe, which lasted over a period of five weeks. He brought to light a 
great number of miscellaneous articles, but unfortunately gone of the finds 
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are different from those which we discovered. He obtained a number of 
crucibles, phalli, and bits of excellent pottery, fragments of soapstone bowls. 
One object only may be of interest, which he thus describes : 

This was a piece of copper about six inches in length, a quarter of an inch 
wide, and an eighth of an inch thick, covered with a green substance 
(whether enamel, paint, or lacquer I am unable to determine), and inlaid 
with one of the triangular Zimbabwe designs. It was buried some five 
feet below the surface, almost in contact with the east side of the wall itself. 

Sir John also found some very fine pieces of pottery which would not 
disgrace a classical period in Greece or Egypt. Furthermore, he made it 
abundantly clear that the buildings are of many different periods, for they 
show more recent walls superposed on older ones. 

The Biblical World, for January, thus refers to the religious value of M. 
Naville’s work at Bubastis: 

On the gateway leading into the so-called Festival Hall of the great temple 
of Bubastis, in Egypt, stands a series of important representations of a great 
religious ceremony which took place in the twenty-second year of the reign 
of Osorkon II., of the XXIId dynasty. This has been discovered by M. 
Naville, of Geneva, and forms the subject of a memoir in the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund series. The significance of the scene is that it represents a cere- 
mony which called together the representatives of the local cults from all parts 
of Egypt, and even from Ethiopia. It affords opportunity for a study of the 
religious forms which Egypt maintained. Some curious things appear 
therein, vz , the resemblance of certain of the religious practices to those of 
the Chinese, the similar reverence paid to the Emperor of China, the ‘* son of 
heaven,” and to Pharaoh, the ‘‘son of the sun.” Other interesting figures 
are those of the dwarfs from Ethiopia, of whom in later years Mr. Stanley 
has brought us information. M. Amélineau, in his discussion of these 
pictures, calls attention to the fact that they show clearly that the ceremonial 
is a very early one, and that in it the cult of the animals has been carefully 
maintained. We ascribe this to the principle that the older a rite is, the 
more seduously is it preserved and the less susceptible of profanation. From 
the representations here given, it would seem that the beliefs of Egypt were 
immersed in fetishism or just emerging from it, for the Heliopolitan Ennead, 
the Theban Triad, and the monotheism of the philosophers find little or no 
place in them. Yet we know that the Ennead was accepted twenty centuries 
previously, the Triad about ten, and the hymn of Boulak was written some 
six centuries before. M. Amélineau then adds a very valuable caution 
against estimating the religious progress of a people from the religious 
representations graven on temples, or from the pompous celebrations of the 
worship. These are official observances and personal beliefs. Egypt, for 
example, in the former has made slow progress; in the latter she outstripped 
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humanity in the highest conceptions of her theodicy and in religious ideas, 
which we can hardly believe were held eighteen centuries before our era. 

It is a common notion, held also in high quarters, that religion in Egypt 
was unprogressive. M. Amélineau was inclined to trace this notion to the 
false method of depending entirely upon the pictured representations and 
religious worship rather than on the evidence of literature. He has also 
published a lecture, in which he traces the evolution of Egyptian religion 
from primitive fetishism to the more spiritual monotheism. He maintains 
that the history of Egyptian civilization, religion and morals reveals a con- 
tinuous progress in their spiritual development, while he acknowledges at 
the same time that the people preserved a large number of their primitive - 
superstitions. He also seeks to prove that Egypt was no isolated land, but 
exercised a preponderating influence on surrounding and succeeding civili- 
zation, especially on Christianity. In this thesis few will follow him, thinks 
M. Reville, for it was after the material furnished by the theology and 
philosophy of Egypt had been melted in the crucible of the Greek spirit, 
under the fiery breath of the Jewish faith, that it was fitted to influence 
Christian society and civilization. 


The results of the three expeditions sent out by the Oriental Museum at 
Berlin to Northern Syria are especially gratifying to students of the Scriptures. 
The monolith of Esar-haddon, son of Sennacherib, ‘‘ King of Assur,” who 
brought home ‘ the children of the captivity” (Ezra iv. 2), gives some data 
concerning the Assyrian conquest of Egypt which are new and important. 
It tells of the pursuit of Tirhakah, King of Egypt and Ethiopia, from 
Iskhuper to Memphis; of repeated attacks upon the retreating Egyptians, 
all of which seem to have been successful; of the thrice wounding of 
Tirhakah; of the taking of Memphis after the siege of half a day; and of 
the capture of the son of Tirhakah. This Tirhakah, the report of whose 
approach, it will be remembered, led Sennacherib to send to Hezekiah the 
letters which occasioned him so great anxiety, is represented on the monolith 
as a negro, a fact which could hardly be gathered from the monument of 
Medinet Abou, with which the world was previously acquainted, and 
which has his figure and name upon it. The monolith represents him in 
company with another king, who is dressed in Syrian costume, kneeling 
before Esar-haddon, who has hold of a cord, one end of which is fastened to 
a hook that passes through Tirhakah’s lip. Who the second king may be is 
uncertain. By some he is thought to be the monarch of some petty Syrian 
province. It is not, however, impossible or improbable that it was the son 
of Hezekiah, Manasseh, who was taken among the thorns, bound with 


fetters, and carried captive to Babylon by the captains of the host of the 
King of Assyria. 
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Recent researches seem to reveal that Egypt has always been very much 
under the influence of foreigners. It is evident that the tall, light-haired, 
fair-complexioned, dominant race, represented in Egyptian paintings, were 
Syrians. When Ramses II. succeeded in restoring the Theban priesthood, 
and oppressed the foreigners, their city was razed to the ground, and is 
to-day only known as the ‘*‘ Mound of the Syrians.” In the time of Ramses 
II. there was worked a large alabaster quarry, in which are inscribed the 
names of Ramses and his son, Menephtah I., so that we have now a quarry 
in which, perhaps, the oppressed Jews had to work. There is no reason to 
suppose that this hard work was confined to the Hebrews alone, but in all 


probability fell on all Asiatics alike throughout the dominions of the 
tyrannical monarch, 


Says Dr. Brinton: That in the centre of the classic world a nation arose, 
attained a height of civilization and remarkable artistic and literary culture, 
flourished for five hundred years, then disappeared, leaving some of the 
grandest monuments of history, and thousands of inscriptions and extensive 
texts in its language,—and yet that modern scholars have been unable to 

® decipher positively a word of this language, or discover an affinity with any 
other nation or race,—this is certainly a unique example. 

The efforts are, however, bravely continuing. 

In a little-known provincial journal, the Zeitschrift des Insterburger Alter- 
thumsverein, 1893, Heft III, Dr. G. Kleinschmidt has an article headed, 
‘*Zwei Lemnische Inschriften,” undertaking to show that the two well- 
known inscriptions from the island of Lemnos, in Etruscan characters, can 
be interpreted by the Lithuanian and Lettish languages. As these are pure 
and ancient forms of Aryan speech, his argument has just as much in its 
favor as those of the great Etruscologist Deecke, who also claims Etruscan 
as an Indo-Germanic tongue. 

Quite opposed to that view is the opinion—not novel—of Signor Gaetano 
Polari, who in a brief paper called ‘*‘ The New Etruscology,” printed at 
Lugano, urges and illustrates the similarity of Etruscan to the Basque 
language. 

Approaching the question from the side of physical anthropology, Prof. 
Giuseppe Sergi, of Rome, in a careful article in the Wuova Antologia, Sept., 
1893, announces that a prolonged and minute study of the genuine Etruscan 
remains of skulls, etc., throughout Italy, has convinced him that beyond 
doubt they must be classed with the Lybian stock, of North Africa. He 
will shortly bring out the technical demonstration of this. It gives me a 
natural pleasure to mention this, as the many points of similarity between 
the culture, religion and languages of these two peoples were first pointed 
out by myself,—as Prof, Sergi kindly acknowledges. 
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In an article in Scribner's Magazine, for January, by Mr. A. L. Lewis, 
entitled ‘*‘ The Place of the Exodus in the History of Egypt,” the writer 
considers that Khuenaten, instead of Ramses I., was the oppressor of the 
Israelites. The Bible and Josephus relate that Egypt, at the birth of Moses, 
was under the government of a tyrannical and superstitious, if not weak and 
vacillating, monarch. Then we have the account of the subjugation of the 
country by the Ethiopians, and of its deliverance by Moses; of the plots and 
intrigues against him by the priestly party, who suspected that he would 
bring innovations into Egypt. Mr. Allen considers, of all periods of 
Egyptian history, the reigns of Thothmes the Third and Ramses the Second, 
one or other of which is usually selected as the era of the oppression, least 
resemble that depicted from the Hebrew. writers. Those two kings were 
the greatest and most powerful who ever reigned on the banks of the Nile; 
both were brave soldiers, and more unlikely to be swayed by fear of the 
Israelites than any of their numerous predecessors or successors. Besides 
there does not seem to have been any great Ethiopian invasion in the reign of 
either of them; and what is perhaps conclusive, both had sufficiently large 
families to make the succession to the throne secure, and both were, as a 
matter of fact, succeeded by their own sons. Mr. Allen considers that we 
have in the reigns of Khuenaten and of his son-in-law a much more likely 
place for the events narrated in the Hebrew writers than any other. 
Says Mr. Allen: ‘* Whether Khuenaten were Amenhotep the Fourth under 
another name, or whether he were, as some say, a successor to that king, 
we have in him a sovereign harassed by revolt abroad and by disaffection, 
the result of his own actions, at home; and likely, therefore, to be a prey 
to all manner of fears, greatly concerned with religious matters, and no 
doubt ready to listen to prophesies and to act upon them; having no sons, 
and, although some of his daughters were married, having no grandchildren, 
so that the succession to the throne was falling into the condition described 
by Josephus ; executing such great public works that Osborn says it is evi- 
dent that he and his successors had much forced labor at their command. 
In a word, we have in Khuenaten just the man for the oppressor.” 


The second installment of Robert Francis Harper’s ‘‘ Corpus epistolarum 
Assyriacenum” has just left the press. It is printed with the well-known 
Assyrian type of Neper, Harrison & Sons, of London, and contains, among 
others, the letters and dispatches to the royal court, from Mannukininua, 
Nabupashir, Ashshurrisua, Zuribni, Ishtarduri, Nabubilukin, Ishidnabu, 
Kisirashshur, Na’idil, Sinakhirba, and Pakhirbil, which are here for the first 


time arranged on a really scientific basis. These exhaustive Indexes conclude 
this volume, which we trust will give a fresh impulse to the investigation of 
a difficult but most important branch of Babylono-Assyrian literature. 
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From the very earliest time a frequent and close intercourse existed between 
Egypt and Chaldea. The Egyptian pyramid of Kochome, near Sakkarah, 
which actually dates from the first Egyptian dynasty, is built in steps like 
the seven-storied Chaldean towers, and that this pyramid was originally 
seven-storied has now been established beyond doubt. And, in addition to 
this, Prof. Petrie has pointed out that the scale marked on a plan in the lap 
of one of the statues from Tell-Ho agrees with that used in Egypt in the age 
of the pyramid builders. It is difficult, therefore, to avoid the conclusion 
that, as early as the fourth Egyptian dynasty, an Egyptian school of sculptuary 
existed amongst the quarries of Sinai, which transported its works to Mem- 
phis, on one side, and the land of the ancient Chaldeans on the other. And 
we now know (owing to the discovery of the cuneiform tablets at Tel- 
Amarna, in Upper Egypt) that there was an active literary correspondence 
from one end of the civilized East to the other as early, at any rate, as the 
eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, the medium of the literary correspondence 
being the Babylonian language correctly written—thus showing that the 
Egyptian scribes had acquired a very thorough knowledge of the complicated 
cuneiform syllabary. And it is also evident, from this valuable discovery, 
that good schools existed throughout western Asia, and also in Egypt, and 


that the study of the cuneiform language of the Chaldeans was one which 
engaged their careful attention. 





Herr Emil Brugsch-Bey, curator of the Ghizeh Museum at Cairo, sends 
the following account to the Annual Archeological Report of the Explora- 
tion Fund, of the official excavations at Memphis and in Middle Egypt: 

‘* Since the nomination of our new Director-General, M. de Morgan, 
work has been taken up at Memphis, Sakkareh, and Mér (near Manfalit). 
At Memphis, M. de Morgan gave the order to excavate the old sanctuary 
built by Ramses II., which partly rests upon a much older temple. The 
work is difficult on account of the great number of palm trees which cover 
the whole ground and compel us to proceed with the greatest caution. The 
excavation began in May, 1892, and up to the present time the results are 
highly satisfactory. Amongst the objects discovered I can name especially : 

‘** A sacred boat of red granite, about 1o feet long. 


‘*A double statue of red granite, representing Ramses II. with a divinity, 
about seven feet high. 


‘** Two colossal statues, representing the god Ptah standing, inscribed with 
dedications in the name of Ramses II. They are about twelve feet high and 
sculptured out of compact sandstone (probably from Gebel Ahmar). 


es 


3esides these monuments there were found a great number of statues, 
more or less well preserved, on the same spot. 
‘*From Sakkareh twelve colossal stele of the Ancient Empire have been 
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transported to our Museum. The excavations have produced a quantity of 
very fine bronzes, some limestone statues and bas-reliefs, and, above all (on 
the 31st January, 1893), one of the finest statues ever found, that of a scribe 
of the Ancient Empire. The statue is similar to that in the Louvre. A 
similar figure was found in the same Mastaba, but not so life-like as the 
above. Unfortunately there was not the slightest trace of a name to be found; 
the Mastaba, built of mud bricks, had only a few prismatic ornaments. 

‘* The excavations at Mér have furnished a number of very pretty wooden 
statuettes and several boats, one with the sail spread; all these objects 
belonging to the XIth Dynasty. Amongst the statuettes is one of dronze, 
about five inches high, the first that I know to belong to so early a period. 
The name of the personage, written on the dress in front, is Necht, and 
there is another wooden statuette, found in the same tomb, which has the 
same name and title. In continuing our excavations at Mér we found some 
mummies of the Graeco-Roman epoch, with heads made of plaster of Paris, 
and painted in the most lifelike way. Some of them bear Greek inscriptions. 
There are also great quantities of ushabti, figures, scarabei, and other small 
objects. 

**T hope that Mit Rahineh (Memphis) has in store for us many more 
surprises. As the clearance goes on we shall obtain a very correct idea of 
the ancient temple.” 


Two volumes of a work entitled, ‘* Assyrian Prayers to the Sun-god, etc.,’» 
by Dr. J. A. Knudtzon, of the University of Kristiana, have just been pub. 
lished by Ed. Pfeiffer, at Leipzig. Vol. I 
tablets, or fragments of tablets, of that class which formerly bore the strange 


. gives the cuneiform text of 166 
title of ‘* downfall tablets ;’’ while Vol. II. contains a careful transliteration, 
a full vocabulary and a German translation of these texts, to which is 
added a valuable introduction dealing with the name, time and other char- 
acteristics of the tablets. 





The Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 
edited by E. Delmar Morgan, is now ready in two volumes. Vol. I. takes 
the Indian and Aryan Sections. Vol. II. the Semitic, Egypt and Africa, 
Geographical, Archaic Greece and the East, Persia and Turkey, China, 
Central Asia and the Far East, Australasia, Anthropology and Mythology 
Sections. 


Visuddhimaggo or the way to Purity, by Buddhaghosa, is a compendium 


of the Tripitaka considered only second in importance to the canonical 
scriptures of Southern Buddhism themselves. A critical edition of the Pali 
text, by Mr. Warren of Harvard University, from the best available MSS., 
is now passing through the press. 
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We learn from the Revue de /’ Histoire des Religions that the excavations of 
the Germans in Upper Syria, at Sendjirli, have yielded some valuable 
returns of linguistic and religious-historical knowledge. In one of the oldest 
inscriptions found is an important statement respecting the belief in the 
immortality of the soul. The inscription is written on a robe of a statue 
ot the god Hadad, and is dated by scholars in the eighth or ninth 
century, B. C. In it the king, Pannammou I., adjures his descendants to 
offer a special libation, at the moment of their coronation, over and above 
the usual sacrifices in honor of the god Hadad. ‘* When my name has been 
pronounced and the formula recited, v7z., ‘The soul of Pannammou may it 
drink with thee ;’ then the soul of Pannammou will drink with thee. But he 
whowshall neglect this funerary ceremony shall see his sacrifice rejected by 
Hadad, and the soul of Pannammou will drink with Hadad alone.” M. 
Halevy attaches great importance to this text because he has always main- 
tained that the ancient Semites believed in the immortality of the soul. One 
always thinks of the Old Testament reticence on this point, and wonders as 
to its meaning. This fact, if substantiated, only adds to the mystery. 


Among the most interesting of the photographs and drawings of the 
paintings and sculptures in the rock tombs at El-Kal are those which 


illustrate the daily life of the ancient Egyptians 3000 B. C. and later. Men 
are represented hunting and fishing, making wine, harvesting corn, plowing 


and hoeing, cooking, and soon. There are representations of funerals and 
merry-makings, with dancing girls and musicians, boating on the Nile, etc. 
At least one picture shows that, contrary to the common belief, the Egyptians 
had some knowledge of perspective. These illustrations will be published 
in facsimile by Messrs. J. J. Taylor and Somers Clarke. 


We desire to call the attention of the readers of Bisa to the advertise- 
ment in this number of the ancient Egyptian ‘* Book of the Dead.” An 
opportunity is given of procuring a copy of this remarkable work at a 
merely nominal price. By the aid of photo-engraving the seventy-nine 
plates of the Turin Papyrus and the twenty plates of the Louvre papyrus are 
reproduced; that of the Turin papyrus being an exact fac-simile, as edited 
by Lepsius, and dating from about 7oo B. C. A complete translation is 
given in English, and the valuable index of Lieblein is autographed by the 
editor much plainer and better than the original. This work is indis- 
pensable not only to the Egyptologist, but to the general reader who desires 
to become acquainted with one of the earliest religions, dating back over 
five thousand years. This work is undertaken at a great expense, and we 
trust that every copy will be subscribed for before publication. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the Fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the -ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.— Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Teli Defenneh, the Biblical ‘*Tah- 
panhes” and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nee,”’ included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 
® 1889-90.—7ell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred jits grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 

1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 

1891-3. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 


portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 


and Carter. This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _ irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Bent Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brera for 
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November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel cl-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Tl. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 


. Hartford, Conn. 


Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. R. G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. “ 

President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 18 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 
Me 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 
a 4 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 181 
South Jefferson S8t., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. S. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq.. Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 43 E. 83d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 883 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 
Hiland Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph. D., 32 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, “ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 
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Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, IIl- 

Rev. W. W. Adams, Fall River, Mass. 

Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord. 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2108 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 187 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, Dubuque, lowa. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Prof. Charles M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, 
a. 2. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph. D., College Hall, 
Byng Place, London, W. C. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 


t®~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 


even for this season’s labors. 


All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
KCB, &CG., FRB, 1. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G, F.R.S., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. ExoAvaATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 


marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 


ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. » THe RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Str CHartes Witson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tae Survey or Western Pargs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tne ARronmoLogicaAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. THe GeroroaicaAL Survey oF Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. ExXoAvaATIons AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tue Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry into MANNERS AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev: J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know w.at 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 


BIBLIA. 


Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 

Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 

tary of the Fund for the United States, 

and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. ‘ 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 

Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlan ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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